SCOTTISH  BURGH  CHURCHES  IN 
THE  I5th  CENTURY 

By  the  Rev.  W.  E.  K.  Rankin,  B.D. 

I 

‘ ‘ There  is  nothing  in  England  to-day  with  which  we  can  compare  the 
life  of  a fully  enfranchised  burgh  of  the  fifteenth  century.  Even  the 
revival  of  our  local  institutions  and  municipal  ambition  has  scarcely 
stirred  any  memory  of  the  great  traditions  of  the  past,  of  the  large 
liberties,  the  high  dignities  and  privileges,  which  our  towns  claimed  in 
days  when  the  burgh  was  in  fact  a free  self-governing  community,  a 
state  within  the  state,  boasting  of  rights  and  privileges  derived  from 
immemorial  custom  and  assured  by  law.”i 

Such  a statement  has  to  be  modified  somewhat  in  respect  of  Scotland. 
Poor  by  comparison  in  natural  resources,  threatened  as  to  its  independence 
during  the*  fourteenth  century,  tom  by  internal  strife,  and  suffering 
from  the  tragic  misfortunes  of  its  royal  line  dunng  the  fifteenth,  it  did 
not  afford  conditions  for  the  same  development  of  burghal  life  as  was 
possible  in  the  sister  kingdom. 

Nevertheless  the  root  principle  was  as  tenacious  and  clear.  In 
Scotland  also  the  burgh  communities  asserted  their  liberties.  They 
banded  together  in  common  lot  and  cause.  Individual  members  gave 
pledge  and  security  for  others,  and  formed  throughout  the  coimtry 
solid  centres  of  opposition  to  feudal,  aristocratic  and  ecclesiastical  power. 

‘ ‘ The  middle  class  in  the  towns  began  to  emerge  after  the  twelfth 
century,  and  from  that  time  played  an  increasing  part  in  the  civilisation 
of  Western  Europe.  Prior  to  that  time  society  had  been  divided  into  the 
two  classes  of  priests  and  nobles.  After  that  it  began  to  be  arranged 
in  the  categories  of  the  prayers,  the  fighters,  and  the  workers.  In  the 
towns  especially,  the  last  class  claimed  their  share  of  political,  economic, 
and  social  privileges. ”2 

By  the  fifteenth  century  the  great  revolutions  of  the  next  age  were 
secretly  taking  shape.  It  was  among  the  bourgeoisie  that  by  degrees 
the  weapons  were  forged  and  tempered  destined  to  cut  the  bonds  of 
mediaeval  feudalism  and  destroy  its  ecclesiastical  counterpart. 

1 Green,  A.  S.,  Town  Life  in  the  i$th  Century,  Vol.  I,  p.  i. 

* Flick,  The  Decline  of  the  Mediaeval  Church,  p.  304. 
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In  several  directions  the  nascent  middle  class  manifested  hostility 
to  the  Church  and  its  officialdom.  Envy  and  opposition  became  more 
pronounced  as  the  sixteenth  century  approached.  The  increase  was  by 
no  means  solely  due  to  religious  causes,  but  as  is  realised  now,  developed 
quite  as  much  out  of  social  and  economic  change. 

A significant  instance  of  its  working  is  to  be  seen  in  the  growing 
responsibility  assumed  by  municipalities  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
poor  and  sick.  This  task  had  been  for  long  the  prerogative  and  glory  of 
the  Church,  but  we  see  it  passing  gradually  but  surely  into  the  hands 
of  guilds  and  crafts  in  cities  and  towns.  The  same  transition  is  observable, 
though  not  so  markedly  in  Scotland  as  in  England  and  the  Continent, 
in  respect  of  education.  With  regard  to  both  matters  one  of  the  im- 
mediate results  was  to  create  friction  over  the  taxes  required,  which 
both  sides  claimed  the  right  to  levy. 

Again,  under  the  Feudal  System  the  towns  and  even  some  cities 
belonged  to  the  imperium  of  an  over-lord.  In  several  cases  the  authority 
was  ecclesiastical  and  a bishop  or  abbot  might  be  the  head.  While  some 
material  advantages  accrued  by  the  continuity  of  policy  often  secured 
by  this  rule,  on  the  other  hand  a deep  popular  instinct  rebelled  against 
the  inevitable  displays  of  worldly  spirit  and  secular  pomp  on  the  part 
of  supposedly  spiritual  persons. 

There  were  other  immediate  grounds  of  dispute  in  questions  of 
ecclesiastical  jurisdiction  and  the  immunities  claimed  by  the  clergy 
from  trial  of  their  causes  before  civil  courts.  What  was  described  as  a 
“ new  evil  ” was  complained  of  by  the  Scottish  bishops  to  Pope  Innocent 
IV.  It  was  alleged  that  church  property  had  been  despoiled  by  laymen 
without  juridical  cognition  on  the  part  of  ecclesiastical  authority. 
Evidently  a secular  court  had  assumed  the  right  to  intromit  with  church 
possessions  and  decide  their  destination. • The  last  was  by  no  means 
heard  of  the  “new  evil,”  for  three  centuries  later  it  still  occupied  the 
attention  of  a Scottish  Council.2 

The  claim  by  individual  clerics  and  laymen  to  the  right  of  trial  only 
in  their  respective  courts  was  also  a fruitful  ground  of  contention,  as 
was  also  the  abuse  of  the  privilege  of  sanctuary. 

In  some  of  the  burghs  the  community  lived  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  monastery.  The  Chapter  entrenched  behind  its  circuit  of  walls, 
with  its  own  laws,  executive,  and  even  trade,  was  little  concerned  with 
the  prosperity  of  the  town.  To  the  citizens  preoccupied  with  their 
difficult  problems  it  must  have  represented  an  order  mysterious  and 
remote,  and  hostile  to  local  patriotism  through  its  ultramontane  interests 
and  allegiance. 

^ Robertson,  Statutes  of  the  Scottish  Church,  p.  21 1. 

* Ibid.,  p.  271. 
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It  is  not  sui-prising  to  find  reaction  strongest  in  such  centres  and 
that  here  disputes  were  most  frequent,  and  a popular  claim  of  right  to 
religion  was  most  firmly  asserted. 

It  should  be  emphasised  that  irreligion  was  not  on  the  whole  a 
consequence  of  this  hostility  to  parts  of  the  ecclesiastical  system.  Indeed 
it  was  far  otherwise.  No  great  doctrine,  it  may  be  observed,  can  emerge 
full-fledged  in  an  instant  in  the  life  of  an  age,  and  that  of  the  universal 
priesthood  of  believers  was  not  a sudden  Reformation  growth.  It  was 
more  than  latent  in  the  Mediaeval  soul,  and  the  very  bitterness  of 
sentiment  discernible  in  Mediaeval  days  against  a system  and  officialdom 
which  palpably  travestied  spiritual  ideals  stands  as  an  indication  of  its 
strength. 

From  all  this  something  of  the  general  significance  of  the  burghal 
parish  church  will  be  seen  to  emerge.  It  constituted  a focus  of  the 
prevalent  claims  to  autonomy  and  freedom.  It  was  a field  wherem  the 
community  might  attempt  to  work  its  will.  In  rural  parishes  there  was 
no  such  opportunity.  The  baronial  castle  too  plainly  dominated  the 
landscape,  and  grimly  reminded  the  common  folk  of  the  strict  limits  of 
their  social  liberty.  Their  religious  independence  was  prohibited  by  the 
vicarage  system,  vicious  in  principle  and  made  infinitely  more  repressive 
by  its  universal  abuse.  But  “ in  the  crowded  lanes,  the  mean  workshops, 
the  disorderly  market,  and  the  little  thatched  hall  of  the  town,  the  forces 
of  the  middle  classes  mustered  against  the  ancient  supremacy  of  the 
nobility  and  the  Church,  and  the  bell  which  rang  out  to  assemble  the 
congregation  of  enfranchised  burghers  perpetually  announced  the  ultimate 
triumph  of  the  common  people  of  the  realm.”* 

Though  the  parish  church  was  apparently  a place  where  conservative 
forces  might  be  expected  to  have  operated  most  strongly,  it  becomes 
the  more  significant  as  it  exhibits  the  ways,  steady  and  purposeful,  in 
which  democracy  cast  them  aside. 

On  the  purely  religious  side  its  lessons  are  of  no  little  interest.  It  is 
able  to  show  .something  of  the  true  features  of  popular  piety  as  spon- 
taneously expressed  in  that  age,  apart  from  the  enactments  of  hierarchical 
custom  and  law.  That  there  was  a religion  of  the  people  existent  within 
the  formal  system  of  the  Church  cannot  be  doubted.  It  seldom,  however, 
abjured  any  part  of  orthodoxy,  in  Scotland  at  least.  “ It  is  a pathetic 
feature  of  15th  century  religion,”  it  has  been  said,  ” that  those  who 
protested  most  against  the  evils  were  the  keenest  opponents  of  any 
deviation  from  the  beliefs  and  usages  to  which  the  deterioration  of  church 
life  was  in  great  measure  due. ”2 


1 Green,  Vol.,  II,  p.  438. 

* Macewen,  Church  History,  Vol.  I,  p.  381. 
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From  the  study  of  the  burghal  church  we  may  be  helped  further  to 
estimate  why  at  the  Reformation  the  parochial  system,  which  had 
suffered  the  neglect  and  abuse  of  centuries,  achieved  restoration  to 
vigorous  life  in  a moment,  and  perhaps  why  also  in  Scotland,  the  Kirk 
Session,  despite  its  rigorous  discipline,  which  must  have  many  a time 
taken  its  unaccustomed  victims  aback,  gained  so  quickly  a pre-eminent 
place  in  the  regime  of  the  country.  The  mixture  of  secular  with  ecclesi- 
astical authority  which  it  represented  had  long  been  the  form  of  govern- 
ment in  the  parish  churches  of  the  towns. 


II 

It  will  be  useful  to  establish  clearly  the  distinctive  status  of  the  burgh 
church. 

Obviously  it  was  distinct  from  the  conventual  and  cathedral  t)q)es  in 
being  parochial,  but  a closer  differentiation  requires  to  be  made  between 
it  and  the  landward  or  village  parish  church  and  the  Collegiate  church. 

Resemblance  to  the  former  consisted  in  both  possessing  exclusive 
rights  within  a specified  area  (the  parish)  of  baptism,  burial  and  sanctuary, 
and  in  that  both  were  appropriated  or  vicarage  churches  initially  at  least. 
St.  Andrews  was  a vicarage  of  the  Priory  there,  Perth  of  the  Benedictine 
monastery  of  Dunfermline,  Dundee  of  Lindores  Abbey,  Crail  of  St. 
Andrews  Priory,  St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen,  of  the  Cathedral  there,  St. 
Giles  of  the  monastery  of  Scone,  and  so  the  list  might  be  extended. 

In  contrast  was  its  greater  size  and  larger  number  of  clerg}^,  the 
numerous  chapels  and  chantry  altars,  the  more  elaborate  organisation 
and  ritual,  and  the  strong  control  in  internal  government  exerted  by  the 
magistrates  of  the  burgh. 

As  compared  with  the  Collegiate  church  it  was  similar  in  being 
governed  internally  by  a body,  “ the  Choir,”  which  was  quasi-collegiate 
in  its  disciplinary  and  possessive  capacities.  So  marked  was  this  similarity 
that  some  burgh  churches  attained  Collegiate  status  almost  in  the  natural 
course  of  their  development.  Such  were  St.  Giles,  Crail,  Aberdeen, 
Haddington,  Peebles  and  Stirling.  Only  in  the  case  of  St.  Giles,  however, 
did  the  change  occur  before  the  i6th  century. 

Points  of  distinction  were  as  follows  : — 

(rt)  The  titular  head  of  the  burgh  church  was  the  Rector,  who  belonged 
to  the  foundation  to  which  the  church  had  been  appropriated. 

(ft)  The  immediate  head  was  designated  ‘‘vicar”  or  "curate”  and 
not  " provost  ” or  " dean.” 

(c)  Members  of  the  Choir  were  simply  "chaplains”  or  "chaplain 
choristers”  and  not  "prebendaries.” 
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(d)  No  burgh  church  had  other  churches  appropriated  to  its  use  as 
had  Collegiate  churches. 

(e)  The  burgh  church  could  not  claim  exemption  from  episcopal 
jurisdiction  and  dues  as  Collegiate  churches  frequently  did. 

In  entering  next  upon  the  question  of  administration,  the  last  point 
indicates  that  ultimate  authority  in  all  matters  pertained  to  the  diocesan 
bishop.  He  or  his  official  was  the  final  judge  in  all  causes.  Not  seldom 
he  interposed  his  authority  in  issuing  regulations  to  the  chaplains  as  to 
the  conduct  of  worship  and  like  concerns.  At  Aberdeen  Bishop  Lindsay 
caused  a memorandum  on  the  subject  to  be  given  to  the  chaplains  of 
St.  Nicholas,*  and  in  1491  William  Elphinstone  drew  up  for  them  twenty- 
six  rules  covering  almost  all  their  duties.^ 

Though  it  falls  outside  our  period  we  may  take  notice  of  reformations 
of  worship  instituted  by  Archbishop  James  Beaton,  as  part  of  a wider 
policy  of  his,  in  the  parish  churches  of  St.  Andrews,  Crail,  and  Stirling. 

The  internal  administration  of  the  church  was  vested  in  the  Choir 
with  its  head — the  Vicar.  The  Choir  was,  as  has  been  said,  a quasi- 
collegiate  body,  a corporation  with  a factor  called  the  Procurator,  and  a 
seal  of  its  own. 3 Not  all  the  priests  were  members,  on  occasion  not  even 
the  majority.  In  1475  the  chaplains  of  St.  Andrews  numbered  thirty, 
and  of  these  only  twelve  were  chaplain  choristers.  Fourteen  years  later  the 
latter  number  was  increased  to  sixteen.  Towards  the  end  of  the  century 
Bishop  Elphinstone  ordered  the  number  of  the  Choir  of  St.  Nicholas, 
Aberdeen,  to  be  restricted  to  sixteen,  although  the  total  of  the  chaplainries 
was  about  double  that  figure.  The  remainder  of  the  priests,  called  the 
chantry  priests  of  the  nave,  were  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Choir, 
and  might  be  called  on  to  assist  them  at  any  of  the  principal  services. 
Their  chief  duties  of  course  lay  with  the  endowed  altars  which  they  served, 
and  there  appears  to  have  been  an  opportunity  of  promotion  from  chantry 
priest  to  chaplain  chorister. 

As  the  name  indicates  members  of  the  Choir  were  specially  skilled 
in  music,  and  at  Aberdeen  at  least  none  were  to  be  appointed  who  could 
not  sing  plain  song,  antiphons,  responsaries,  versicles,  epistles  and  legends."* 

The  Canon  Law  prescribed  generally  the  hours  and  forms  of  regular 
daily  and  festival  services,  but  to  indicate  procedure  in  other  matters 


1 Cart.  Eccles.  S.  Nicholas,  p.  222. 

* Ibid.,  p.  226. 

3 An  impression  of  that  of  St.  Andrews  may  be  seen  in  the  Hay  Fleming 
Library  there. 


* Cart.  Eccles.  S.  Nich.,  p.  228. 
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the  following  extracts  may  be  given  from  the  rules  prescribed  by  Bishop 
Lindsay  for  Aberdeen.*  Others  of  Bishop  Elphinstone  are  also  included. 2 

Each  Saturday  morning  the  vicar  and  chaplains  met  to  draw  up  a 
table  for  the  week  of  services  and  festivals,  with  a list  of  chaplains  and  of 
the  offices  to  be  performed  by  each.  On  Sundays  and  feasts  when  the 
Service  was  to  be  performed  with  music  at  Matins,  High  Mass  and  Vespers, 
all  chaplains  of  the  church  were  bound  to  give  attendance. 

The  penalty  for  declining  attendance  on  the  part  of  a chantry  priest 
of  the  nave  was  suspension  simpliciter  from  church  .services  and  share 
in  fees  and  dues. 

Several  other  of  the  rules  prescribed  penalties  for  absence  from  offices, 
processions,  and  hours,  a graduated  system  of  fines  being  in  vogue. 

Disputes  between  chaplains  were  to  be  referred  to  the  vicar,  and  he 
with  senior  members  of  the  Choir  dealt  with  offences.  Grave  faults  were 
reported  by  him  to  the  bishop  or  his  official. 

The  Choir  appointed  collectors  of  all  the  dues  falling  to  it  from  masses, 
baptisms,  funerals  and  offerings,  and  these  were  divided  equally  among 
those  who  were  present  at  the  performance  of  the  offices. 

In  addition,  there  was  appointed  annually  a general  collector  or 
Procurator.  His  appointment  was  made  a week  before  the  term  of 
Michaelmas.  The  count,  payments,  and  reckoning  of  his  predecessor 
were  made  at  the  same  time.  The  appointment  of  the  Procurator  was  not 
renewable,  so  that  all  the  chaplains  might  have  a turn  of  office  and  become 
acquainted  with  the  lands  and  rents  infefted  to  the  Choir. 

The  last  sensible  regulation  may  have  been  peculiar  to  Aberdeen. 
We  find  at  any  rate  that  it  was  not  observed  at  St.  Andrews  where  a 
Procurator  held  his  post  for  twenty  consecutive  years.^ 

Payment  of  stipend  was  made  by  the  Procurator  to  the  chaplains 
twice  annually  at  the  terms  of  Whitsunday  and  Martinmas  out  of  rents 
and  annuals  in  communal  possession. 

Besides  uplifting  rents,  receiving  sasine  on  the  Choir’s  behalf  of  new 
endowments,  and  generally  acting  as  their  factor,  the  Procurator  received 
weekly  from  the  hebdomadar  notices  of  faults  committed  by  chaplains 
and  made  a quarterly  report  on  them.  He  also  collected  the  fines  exacted, 
which  were  sometimes  expended  on  the  upkeep  of  the  church  fabric.^ 

The  Parish  Clerk  was  elected  by  the  provost  and  council  of  the  burgh 
and  confirmed  in  his  appointment  by  the  vicar.  On  assuming  office  he 
received  the  traditional  symbols  of  the  amphora,  a jar  for  holy  water, 

^ Cart.  Eccles.  S.  Nicholas,  p.  222. 

® Ibid.,  p.  22G. 

^ St.  Andrews  MSS.  Writs. 

Cart.  Eccles.  S.  Nich.,  II,  p.  225. 
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and  the  keys  and  bell-ropes  of  the  church.*  He  was  in  Holy  Orders,  and 
might  be  called  on  to  sing  at  Mass  with  the  chaplains,  otherwise  he  had 
charge  of  the  holy  water  and  perambulated  the  parish  to  sprinkle  with  it 
as  occasion  arose.  He  had  under  him  the  Sacrist  or  beadle  whose  duties 
were  to  attend  the  Vicar,  keep  the  choir  in  seemly  condition,  maintain 
the  lights  on  altars  and  elsewhere  in  the  church,  ring  the  bells,  and  furnish 
fire  and  water  for  the  church. 2 

Records  are  meagre,  but  there  is  enough  evidence  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  a Song  School  was  commonly  attached  to  the  burgh  church. 
Dr.  Easson  mentions  those  of  Crail,  Peebles,  Biggar,  Ayr,  Edinburgh  and 
Aberdeen. 3 Holy  Trinity  Parish  Church,  St.  Andrews,  had  also  its  Song 
School,  though  the  earliest  mention  of  it  occurs  slightly  outwith  our 
period."* 

It  seems  probable  that  a Song  School  was  associated  with  most  of 
the  larger  churches  and  that  boys  intending  the  priesthood  attended  it. 
In  1496  the  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  appointed  Robert  Huchosone 
their  “ sangster  ” in  the  church  of  St.  Nicholas,  who  “ wt  ale  diligence, 
possibilitie  and  besunes,”  was  to  “ teche,  informe,  mak  leir  and  instruk 
ale  bames  under  his  cure,  ande  specalie  the  baniis  burges  sonis,  native 
born  of  thys  burgh,  to  sing  and  play  on  the  organis,  to  the  stuffing, 
fortifieing  and  uphalding  of  the  service  of  God  in  the  said  queir.”s 

For  the  building  of  an  organ  in  the  church  the  Council  in  1485  ordered 
that  “ al  nolt,  scheip  and  swine  wtin  the  toune  be  stentit  and  taxit.”® 

Finally,  among  the  church  officials  we  may  notice  the  Master  of  the 
Fabric,  or  Kirkmaster.  In  earlier  times  he  was  appointed  by  the  chaplains 
out  of  their  number,  but  later  very  often  a layman  filled  the  post,  and  the 
appointment  was  made  by  the  Town  Council.  In  1478  the  Council  of 
Aberdeen  made  one  of  their  number  principal  master  of  work.  At  St. 
Andrews  about  the  same  date  the  post  was  likewise  filled  by  a layman. 
Slightly  later,  at  Aberdeen  a mason  was  chosen  to  be  “ maister  of  St. 
Nicholas  wark  ” for  his  lifetime,  and  was  paid  by  the  Town  Council. 


1 Sasine  was  given  to  a newly  inducted  minister  in  the  17th  and  18th  centuries 
with  Bible,  keys  and  bell-ropes.  In  more  recent  times  the  Bible  alone  has  been  used 
— in  most  cases  without  appreciation  of  its  significance. 

Reg.  Crail,  p.  58. 

•'*  Ch.  Hist.  Soc.  Records,  Vol.  VI.  I.  pp.  i6ff. 

* St.  Andrews  MSS.  Writs, 
s Cart.  Eccles.  S.  Nich.,  II,  p.  339. 

« Ibid.,  p.  334. 
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III 

This  may  serve  to  bring  to  our  notice  the  ever  increasing  interest  and 
control  of  municipal  authority  in  the  affairs  of  the  parish  church.  Its 
development  can  be  traced  with  reference  to  the  church  fabric,  the 
patronage  and  maintenance  of  chantry  altars,  and  finally  worship  itself 
and  the  conduct  of  the  Choir  and  chaplains.  As  was  indicated  at  the 
outset,  progress  along  this  line  was  symtomatic  of  the  growth  of  democratic 
feeling,  of  growing  self  assurance  in  the  popular  mind  as  regards  religious 
matters,  and  of  the  impatience  with  which  responsible  men  viewed  the 
delinquencies  and  slackness  only  too  prevalent  in  the  Church  of  the  age. 

In  St.  Andrews  we  find  that  the  parish  church  had  been  situated  for 
three  centuries  immediately  adjacent  to  the  Cathedral  and  Priory,  and 
we  may  rightly  conjecture  that  it  was  not  less  on  account  of  this  situation 
than  for  reasons  of  age  and  incommodiousness  that  in  1411  it  was  trans- 
ferred “ for  its  betterment,”  as  was  said,  to  the  centre  of  the  city.  There 
a site  was  given  by  Sir  William  Lindsay  of  Byres,  Hereditary  Bailie  and 
Seneschal  of  the  Regality,  " so  that  the  Prior  (Rector),  parishioners  and 
citizens  may  build  a church  in  honour  of  the  Holy  Trinity  ; the  parishioners 
and  citizens  promising  to  erect  a chapel  to  the  Holy  Trinity  on  the  south 
side  of  the  church  with  an  altar  and  windows.”*  Freed  from  the  cramping 
proximity  of  their  monastic  and  cathedral  neighbours,  the  citizens  laboured 
to  build  a church  for  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  other  ecclesiastical 
buildings  in  their  midst,  and  which  was  destined  to  outlive  them  all. 

By  Canon  Law  the  rector  of  an  appropriated  church  was  bound  to 
maintain  the  fabric  of  the  choir  or  chancel.  Neglect  of  the  duty  was 
extremely  common.  In  a visitation  of  an  English  archdeanery  it  was 
reported  that  out  of  twenty-two  appropriated  churches,  in  two  cases  the 
rain  fell  upon  the  altar,  in  other  tw'o  instances  the  chancel  was  ruinous, 
and  in  short  one  third  of  the  number  was  defective  in  choir  or  chancel.^ 

It  is  therefore  not  surprising  to  find  the  citizens  assuming  charge  of 
the  choirs  of  their  churches.  At  St.  Andrews  in  1494  an  indenture  was 
made  between  John  Hepburn,  Prior  and  Rector,  and  Robert  Lermonth, 
the  provost,  and  the  magistrates  of  the  towm,  whereby  the  Prior  was 
relieved  of  his  obligation  of  maintaining  the  chancel  in  consideration  of 
an  annual  payment  of  six  merks  to  the  burgh.  He  handed  over  also  the 
right  of  disposition  of  lairs  in  the  choir  to  the  provost  and  bailies,  of 
which  the  profits  were  to  be  applied  to  the  ornamentation  of  the  choir, 
and  all  was  to  be  maintained  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Archbishop.^ 

> St.  Andrews  MSS.  Writ.s. 

^ Coulton,  l-'ive  Centuries  of  Religion,  Vo.  Ill,  p.  221. 

“ St.  Andrews  MSS.  Writs. 
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If  in  the  case  of  St.  Andrews  there  is  no  mention  of  serious  neglect 
it  was  otherwise  with  the  church  of  Dundee,  a vicarage  of  Lindores  Abbey. 
The  building  there  had  fallen  into  a very  dilapidated  condition  through 
the  misappropriation  of  revenues  by  successive  rectors,  despite  the 
earnest  and  oft  repeated  protests  of  the  Town  Council.  After  years  of 
bitter  controversy  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  whereby  the  magistrates 
undertook  “ the  sole  burden  of  constructing,  reforming,  sustaining  and 
repairing  the  choir,  as  also  the  vestments,  books,  and  ornaments  of  the 
High  Altar,”  in  return  for  certain  of  the  Abbey’s  rents  within  the  burgh, 
and  the  right  of  burial  in  the  choir.* 

So  frequently  does  the  last  proviso  occur  in  such  agreements  that 
particulars  regarding  it  are  of  some  interest.  They  show  the  considerable 
revenue  derived  from  this  source.  One  list  from  Dundee  contains  note 
of  the  purchase  of  lairs  for  twenty-seven  persons  at  a cost  of  376s. 
Four  others  obtained  lairs  for  payment  in  kind.  One  supplied  chandeliers 
for  the  High  Altar,  another  mended  the  glass  windows,  and  two  gave 
quantities  of  lead. 

A second  list  is  of  thirty-three  persons,  of  whom  twenty-four  paid 
a sum  of  50QS.  Others  obtained  lairs  for  such  varied  services  as  ‘‘provyding 
the  tounis  tent  for  the  kingis  waris  (1496)  ” ; “for  makyng  the  tounis 
errands  to  Brogis  in  Flandres  ” ; ''  for  timmer  til  oure  Lady  Wark  ” ; 
and  ” for  ryngyng  the  bellis  frie.”2 

In  1440  a similar  engagement  for  rebuilding  the  choir  of  St.  John’s 
Church,  and  for  its  maintenance  by  the  citizens,  was  concluded  between 
the  Town  Council  of  Perth  and  the  Abbot  of  Dunfermline,  Rector  of  the 
church. 3 

Again  the  Register  of  the  Burgh  of  Aberdeen,  under  date  14th  April, 
1477,  bears  that  ” the  alderman,  consale  and  communitie  hes  grantit  to 
the  bigyng  of  the  queyr  al  feis  of  alderman,  balyeis,  dene  of  glide,  abbot 
and  priour  of  this  burgh  wt  the  commoune  gude,  and  al  utheris  proffitis 
that  may  be  gotten  for  sevin  yeris  to  cum,  and  mare  gif  it  nedis.”^ 

The  promise  of  additional  contributions  was  speedily  implemented 
by  imposition  of  taxes,  payable  to  the  choir  fund,  on  merchandise  sent 
furth  of  the  city  to  Bruges,  and  on  the  fishings  of  the  River  Don. 

The  undertaking  occupied  many  years,  and  a list  is  given  of  donations 
in  money,  goods,  and  service  from  pious  citizens. 5 

^ Maxwell,  Old  Dundee,  p.  9. 

Ibid.,  p.  563. 

•'*  Reg.  Dunfermline. 

* Op.  cit.,  p.  35. 

Ibid.,  p.  48. 
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The  list  may  be  unique  for  Scotland,  and  is  of  interest  as  exhibiting 
the  ways  in  which  a whole  community  shared  the  cost  of  church  building 
in  days  when  actual  money  was  scarce.* 

The  concern  of  the  civic  authority  extended  not  only  to  the  fabric 
of  the  building,  but  also  to  the  conduct  of  worship  and  the  qualifications 
and  conduct  of  the  chaplains.  Again  and  again  we  find  provosts  and 
councils  constituting  themselves  guardians  of  order  and  discipline. 

Despairing,  as  it  would  seem,  of  effective  action  along  the  regular 
channels  they  boldly  assumed  the  functions  of  the  rector  or  bishop. 

At  St.  Andrews  in  1477  an  agreement  was  made  between  the  provost 
and  council,  and  the  Procurator  of  the  Choir  of  Holy  Trinity  Church, 
providing  for  an  increase  of  worship  on  all  festival  days,  and  that  the 
choristers  should  sing  Matins,  High  Mass,  and  Evensong  with  note 
(cunt  nota),  and  similarly  High  Mass  and  Evensong  on  ferial  weekdays. 2 
At  Peebles  the  Town  Council  undertook  to  judge  of  the  qualifications 
of  all  chaplains  appointed  to  the  church,  and  instituted  a system  of 
popular  election  to  chaplaincies  in  the  patronage  of  the  town  .3 

The  Town  Council  of  Aberdeen  “ statut  and  ordanit  for  the  vphalding 
and  eyking  of  Godis  servyce  to  be  done  in  the  paroche  kirk  of  the  burgh, 
that  al  and  sindri  chaplanys  the  quhilkis  lies  feft  altars,  or  that  ar  feit 
be  worthie  men  of  the  toune,  sal  cum  daili  and  do  divyne  servyce,  that 
is  to  say  matyngs,  hiemesse  and  evinsang,  and  gif  ony  of  them  absentis 
him  fra  thrie  of  the  said  houres  continuallie  thai  sal  be  excludit  and 
expelit  that  thai  sal  noght  syng  messes  wtin  the  said  kirk  for  a 3'eir,  bot 
gif  thai  haif  sufficient  excusation  quhilkis  be  sene  reasonable  to  the 
^derman  and  to  the  correctour  of  the  Choir.  And  the  feft  chaplanj's 
that  beis  absent  as  said  is,  sal  tyne  atour  ther  chaplaniis,  and  the  alderman 
sal  dispone  thairupon  be  avise  of  the  commoune  counsaile.”^ 

It  will  be  noticed  that  no  reference  is  made  at  all  to  any  ecclesiastical 
sanctions  or  superiors.  The  “alderman”  or  provost  was  to  consult 
with  the  “ correctour  of  the  Choir,”  but  the  latter  was  only  a minor 
official,  the  choir  or  singing-master,  whose  function  in  such  a case  would 
be  that  of  advocate  on  behalf  of  his  brother  choristers.  Secular  authority 
indeed  had  proceeded  to  a point  which  was  little  short  of  absolute. 


1 Cf.  an  account  of  the  building  of  the  Cathedral  of  Milan.  In  Bishop’s Z.fhirgjcfl 
Historica,  p.  41 1. 

® St.  Andrews  MSS.  Writs. 

Peebles  Burgh  Records,  p.  126. 

* Reg.  Burgh  A bey.,  p.  20. 
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IV 

In  the  15th  century  a great  increase  occurred  in  the  number  of  chantry 
chapels,  altars,  and  chaplainries  founded  in  parish  churches.  The  doctrine 
of  the  efficacy  of  prayer  in  alleviating  the  sufferings  of  Purgatory  was 
introduced  in  the  seventh  century,  and  it  is  possible  that  chantries  were 
not  unknown  thus  early,  but  no  notice  of  them  survives. 

In  England  they  seem  to  have  begun  after  monasteries  ceased  to  be 
established.  In  Yorkshire  one  quarter  of  the  total  belonged  to  the  years 
1300  to  1350.  Less  than  a dozen  are  noticed  as  earlier.  By  far  the  greater 
number  were  founded  between  1450  and  1500.1 

One  cause  of  the  increase  lay  in  the  more  equal  distribution  of  wealth. 
Many  of  the  well-to-do  in  the  middle  class,  not  rich  enough  to  undertake 
the  building  of  a monastery  or  church  adopted  the  less  expensive  course 
of  founding  a chapel  or  altar. 

The  doctrine  of  Purgatory  e.xercised  a very  strong  hold  on  popular 
imagination  during  the  century.  It  is  probably  not  too  much  to  say 
that  it  dominated  popular  piety.  This  was  not  less  due  to  prevailing 
conditions  than  to  the  Church's  teaching.  It  was  an  age  in  which  blood- 
shed, cruelty,  and  distress  abounded.  The  tenure  of  existence  was  un- 
certain, and  the  masses  seldom  enjoyed  respite  from  penury  and  oppres- 
sion. The  promise  of  freedom  stirred  wdthin  their  soul  only  to  meet  with 
denial.  Heaven  itself  might  have  seemed  in  alliance  with  the  other 
agents  of  misery,  for  scarcely  a year  passed  but  some  area  of  the  country 
suffered  from  the  ravages  of  the  Plague. 

Hence,  what  may  be  called  an  escape-complex  prevailed,  which 
religion  might  have  sublimated  and  utilised  as  it  had  done  earlier  in  the 
Crusades.  But  as  now  constituted  it  could  not,  since  so  many  of  its  parts 
were  tainted  with  just  the  poisons  from  which  relief  was  sought.  To  one 
aspect  of  it  only — the  other-worldly — could  men’s  minds  turn  with  hope, 
and  then  it  was  to  find  Paradise  itself  qualified  and  no  assurance  even 
there  of  relief  from  the  durance  of  earth. 

The  Church  seized  its  opportunity,  and  instituted  the  great  and 
profitable  era  of  Indulgences,  and  cognate  with  this  was  the  multiplication 
of  masses  for  souls,  the  hosts  of  chantry  priests,  and  the  altars  clustered 
round  the  pillars  and  filling  the  aisles  of  every  considerable  church. 

For  the  establishment  of  a chantry  a new  altar  was  frequently  erected, 
but  it  was  at  other  times  attached  to  an  already  existent  altar,  and  could 
be  moved  from  one  to  another.  Frequently  it  was  founded  in  a side 
chapel,  specially  built,  adjoining  on  the  church.  On  occasion  the  chantry 
chapel  was  detached  from  the  church  and  might  be  miles  from  it,  serving 


1 Surtees  Soc.,  Vol.  91,  p.  vii. 
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an  isolated  comer  of  the  parish.  To  this  class  of  detached  chapels  the 
churches  of  St.  John  and  St.  Peter  in  St.  Andrews  may  have  belonged. 

All  chantries  had  founders,  for  the  repose  of  whose  souls  masses  had 
to  be  sung.  For  the  most  part  they  were  individuals,  but  a craft,  guild, 
town  council,  or  even  the  inhabitants  of  a district  might  establish  and 
maintain  a chantry. 

Of  the  numbers  of  chantries  in  our  parish  churches  no  estimate  can 
be  made,  but  the  following  figures  give  the  approximate  number  of  altars 
erected  for  the  purpose  in  a few  of  the  largest.  St.  Giles  had  about  forty- 
six  ; St.  John’s,  Perth,  thirty-seven  ; St.  Mary’s,  Dundee,  thirty-five  ; 
Holy  Trinity,  St.  Andrews,  thirty-four  ; and  St.  Nicholas,  Aberdeen, 
thirty-three.  The  small  churches  of  Peebles  and  Crail  possessed  nine 
and  eight  respectively. 

Terms  of  foundation  varied  little.  The  preamble  set  forth  the  chap- 
lain’s duty  of  celebrating  masses  for  the  souls  of  the  founder,  his  family, 
and  benefactors,  and  of  giving  attendance  at  the  ordinary  services  of  the 
church  at  canonical  hours.  Details  of  the  endowments  followed.  Clauses 
were  usually  inserted  prescribing  forfeiture  for  non-residence  or  failure 
in  duty,  and  it  was  usually  forbidden  to  hold  any  other  benefice  outside 
the  church.  The  patron  of  the  altar  was  named,  and  the  first  incumbent. 

As  has  been  mentioned  civic  bodies  commonly  maintained  altars. 
In  Perth  and  Dundee  the  Guildry  Incorporations  were  patrons  of  the 
altars  of  The  Holy  Blood  in  their  respective  parish  churches.  The  Town 
Council  of  Dundee  was  patron  of  the  Holy  Rood  altar,  and  also  augmented 
the  revenue  of  the  High  Altar  by  taxes  on  the  petty  customs  and  cargoes 
of  salt,  and  by  allotment  of  a share  of  the  fines  levied  for  breach  of  the 
peace  and  of  the  proceeds  of  wreckage  cast  up  by  the  sea.‘ 

The  magistrates  and  community  of  Peebles  founded  an  altar  in  their 
parish  church  to  St.  John  the  Baptist  with  endowment  of  twelve  merks, 
annually  payable  out  of  the  lands  and  rents  of  the  burgh. 2 

As  is  well  known,  several  of  the  Trades  claimed  patron  saints  whose 
altars  they  supported.  The  best  known  are  those  of  the  Hammermen 
(St.  Eloy),  the  Shoemakers  (St.  Crispin),  the  Glovers  (St.  Bartholomew), 
the  Baxters  (St.  Hubert).  The  Fleshers  of  Perth  paid  to  the  altar  of  St. 
Peter  a tax  on  all  cattle  slaughtered  in  the  town,  popularly  designated 
“ Patie’s  altarage  pennie.”  The  Walkers  of  Dundee  paid  dues  to  the 
altar  of  St.  Mark,  the  Weavers  of  Perth  to  that  of  St.  Severus,  Bishop  and 
Confessor  (also  at  Dundee  and  St.  Giles). 

The  endowments  of  the  chantries  represented  a large  total.  There 
were  no  figures  for  Scotland  comparable  with  those  for  England  contained 

1 Maxwell,  Old  Dundee,  p.  13. 

“ Peebles  Burgh  Rec(  .ds,  p.  21. 
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in  the  Valor  Ecclesiasticus  compiled  by  Henry  VIII.  One  Inventory 
alone — that  of  St.  Andrews — has  come  to  our  notice,  which  details  the 
altars  in  the  parish  church  at  the  date  of  their  suppression,  and  gives 
the  names  of  the  founders  and  last  incumbents,  and  the  annual  rent  of 
each.‘ 

From  this  it  appears  that  the  summa  of  the  rentals  of  twenty-nine 
altars  as  assessed  in  1566  was  £294  14  8.  At  the  most  moderate  reckon- 
ing this  figure  might  be  multiplied  by  ten  to  give  the  modem  equivalent. 

By  Royal  Charter  of  17th  April,  1567,  the  altarages  of  the  parish  and 
other  churches  of  St.  Andrews  were  assigned  to  the  magistrates  for  behoof 
of  the  poor  of  the  city,  pensions  however  being  allowed  to  priests  who 
had  enjoyed  the  incumbency  of  an  altar  prior  to  1550.  Many  if  not  all 
of  the  tenants  of  lands  by  degrees  declined  payment,  and  the  Town  Council 
raised  an  action  of  enforcement  before  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session. 
Letters  were  issued  enjoining  payment  on  pain  of  incarceration  in  Black- 
ness, but  as  it  appears  they  were  not  enforced  and  payments  ceased 
completely  .2 

In  general  this  describes  the  fate  of  chantry  endowments  throughout 
the  country  after  the  Refonnation.  In  a few  instances  in  the  cities 
there  occur  survivals,  and  the  following  sums  are  to-day  received  by  the 
Corporation  of  Dundee  (Hospital  Fund  Charity)  : — 3 

In  respect  of  the  Altar  of  St.  Stephen  the  Martyr  £i  10 

Do.  St.  Anthony  o 

Do.  St.  James  the  Minor  ...  o 

Do.  St.  Mary  the  Queen  ...  o 


3 

I 

4 


o 

6 

2 

5 


^ St.  Andrews  MSS.  Writs. 

^ Ibid. 

3 Information  kindly  supplied  by  William  Aiken,  Esq.,  Burgh  Chamberlain. 
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